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Every great discovery is susceptible of | 


improvements, when intelligent minds ap- 
ply themselves to the purpose. The main 
discovery of Mr. Owen is to conrrouL 
ciRcUMSTANCES. But it is evident that cir- 


cumstances may be controuled in a thou- 
sand Ways, and that ovicuvc aud iugonuity 


may exert themselves to improve them. If 
Mr. Owen should mor greed of this, and think 
that he has reached the nee-plus-ultra of 
favourable circumstances, he would not 
be true to his own principles. But we 
find that he adds to his General Rules and 
Regulations, that they will be subject to 


such alterations as circumstances may indi- | 


cate: and this shews that he knows that 
the minds of such enlightened men as he 
meuns to train, may look up for further 
improvements. We are not willing to sug- 
gest and trouble him with such additional 
improvements in his plan: he has enough 
to do to carry into operation his useful 
undertaking, as it is; but we must hint 
however a capital blemish, which we have 
been sorry to discover, and we trust that 
he will soon remove. 

Mr. Owen says, that his plan will do 
away the necessity of rewards and pun- 
ishments, or even blame, which is a kind 
of punishment; but does he mean to dis- 
pense even with the reward of praise? Is 
it not impossible, or needless, to render 
men so impassible, as to be invincible to 
blame or praise? Let us suppose that all 
the members of a community are equal in 
rights and duties; yet is there not a pos- 
sibility for one or two out of ten, to be 
more industrious, enlightened, experien- 
ced, skilful and able, than the remainder, 
or lessso? And in that case what incite- 
ment will there be to exertion of any kind, 
either mental or mantal, if no praise or 
reward attend it? Ifthe lazy, idle, igno- 
rant, &c. are not to be blamed and re- 
proved. Mr. Owen has not mentioned this 
in his Discourses; but it is evident, to a 
philosophical mind, that some sort of re- 
ward or punishment of a mitigated nature, 
must exist in any society: and we fear 
that unless resorted to in these communi- 


| ties they will not thrive, improve and an- 
swer the great purposes now contempla- 
ted. The more intelligent is the mind of 
man, the more it is susceptible of feeling, 
1 of oeee peas but the approbation of 
our fellow-beings is also needful. ‘The 
possibility of discord must also occasion- 
ally cause some restraint or penalty.— 
| There iz one fruitful sort of discord which 
! must be adverted to. Mr. Owen is very 
brief on the subject of women: they ought 
in his Society to stand on a high scale; 
but can he hope to annihilate jealousy, 
envy, rivaiship, and the passion which 
they inspire? ‘The Shakers say, to excuse 
their celibacy, that their society could not 
exist in peace if marriage was allowed. 
Mr. Owen does not mention the subject in 
his Rules; but he may find that it will be 
necdful to notice it in future. The indo- 
lent, the intemperate, the petulant, &c. 


must all be restrained in a well regulated 
society; and can they be without blame 


or praise? which are true rewards and 
punishments, of a mild nature, and suscep- 
tible of infinite shades. Thus Pratse may 
be modified into or expressed by assent, 
approbation, thanks, affection, commenda- 
tion, publicity, record of deeds, applauses, 
distinctions, eulogy, songs, painting, engra- 
ving, history, &c.; while Biame is suscep- 
tible of being expressed by disapprobation, 
silence, neglect, scorn, reproof, admonition, 
restraint, complaint, publicity, notoriety, 
advice, probation, and many other ways. 
At present Mr. Owen only proposes arbi- 
tration and expulsion, in his preparatory 
societies, which are also modes of punish- 
ing or expressing blame.* 





* One of the principles adopted by Mr. Owen 
has led him to suppose that MAN is so far con- 
trouled by circumstances, that he has no merit 
nor demerit in his actions. This principle is pure 
materialism and fatality, and may perbaps be the 
} stumbling block of this otherwise benevolent and 
commendable projector. It has already been 
noticed in some periodical publication that Mr. 
Owen is absorbed in that delusion; and his 
friends have regretted it. If he did not deceive 
himself, he could not agree with his enemies the 
Calvinists in the necessity of fate and actions. 
If he has no merit in doing good, all bis benevo- 
lence and efforts are useless, and deserve no at- 
tention nor commendation! Those who may 
join him, and help him with capital and labours, 
do not deserve his thanks norcare! Those who 
work hard er well, will be on a level with the 
indolent and unskilful! And, on the other side, 
those who oppose him, revile him, and molest 
him, being compelled to do so by circumstances 
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In the Code of Nature, published seven- 
ty two years ago, in French, (in 1753) as 
many as 117 Rules are proposed for form- 
ing and governing a Community on Mr. 
Owen’s plan, instead of the 39 which he 
has established, and many of these are 
deserving of his notice, as improvemenis 
or additional modes of conducting his 
practical operations. 

After reading'these Discourses, every 
benevolent mind will be inclined to ask: 
Can this Utopian scheme be successfully 
carried into general execution, or extensive 
operation ?—and if it can, what are to be 
the results? Let us consider these two in- 
teresting questions. . 

That Mr. Owen’s plan of Communities 
can be partially successful, none or but 
few can doubt. Since the Shakers have 
succeeded in many states, notwithstanding 
their absurd creed and celibacy, it is im- 
possible that Mr. Owen should not suc- 





uncontrollable, cannot be blamed, nor impe- 
ded, nor prevented! The absurdity of this rea- 
soning will strike many forcibly. To destroy 
free will, free agency, and good motives, is to 
destroy hopes and fears, wishes and enticements; 
in fact all the good human passions; and sub- 
stitute therefor passive obedience, unchosen 
circumstances, and absolute necessity. But, 
luckily for Mr. OWEN, his practice 1s opposite 
to this metaphysical dream. At New-Larark he 
had contrived ta act upon the free will, hopes 
and fears of his tenants, who were tenants at 
will, by the combined causes of inspection, de- 
tection, producing a loss of good food, comforts 
and amusements. In America, he will have to 
controul freemen, who cannot be dismissed at 
will, if they do their chosen or allotted duty ; 
and he must contrive to act upon them or con- 
troul them, and invite them to additional exer- 
tions by stronger and worthier motives. This, 
we have no doubt, he will perform,—though he 
has not told us how as ya When his plan goes 
into operation, we shall know how he manages 
this delicate point, upon which, we predict, so 
materially depends the absolute success of his 
undertaking. If he would listen to friendly ad- 
vice on this favourite subject of his, he might be 
taught to abolish all punishments, except the 
mild forms of blame, and expulsion after una- 
vailable trials of correction by blame: And that 
he ought to adopt every kind of convenient re- 
wards, since adequate rewards for every good 
actand exertion, are more likely to do away the 
necessity of punishments, than more fevourable 
circumstances. We had once the wish to confer 
with bim on this subject, and to communicate to 
him a plan of progressive rewards, that would 
destroy all propensity to vice and indelence; 
but we must now wait until he bas shewn to the 
world what he can do in this free country by 
himself, and how he can abolish yice without 
rewards for virtue. . 
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ceed, in part at least. His situation is quite 
different from those who have preceded 
him. He is not a mere speculative philo- 
sopher, as those who have proposed these 
communities long ago. He is not a rash 
and ignorant leader, like the leader of the 
Utopian colony of Virginia. He is not a 
fanatic, like the prophet of the Eternal 
City of Indiana: he is not inadequate to 
the purpose, like Mr. Ludlow of the vicin- } 
ity of Cincinnati,—who, in 1819 proposed 
a similar community, under the name of 
the Rational Brethren of the West. But he 
is a benevolent man of sense, knowledge 
and practice, dnd who has a large capital 
at command, wherewith any thing can be 
done in this country. Wherefore he must 
succeed here as well or better than in New 
Lanark. 

But how far can he succeed? is another 
question, and can he realize all his ex- 
pectations to change the social, political 
and moral state of this country? time and 
experience only can shew; but that he 
has a fair chance to do much good is lit- 
tle doubted. By a very simple calculation 
it may be made to appear, that his Com- 
munities must increase very fast in popu- 
lation, much faster than our general po- 
pulation, although it is increasing so rapid- 
ly: owing to the great and unlimited fa- 
cility of procuring food and every other 
necessary of life in his Communities ;— 
which will encourage early marriages and 
the blessing of a numerous progeny. 

Let us suppose that he begins his under- 
taking with only 5090 individuals, in one 
or more Communities. These will double 
in numbers, by the usual American pro- 
gression, in tweaty years; the excess of 
facilities will probably reduce this to fif- 
teen years, and the occasional accession 
of members to five years less still,—or 
ten years, for doubling numbers; including 
the small number that may, now and then, 
leavé the society. 

At this rate, the numbers of the popula- 
tion in 1825 will be 5000 individuals; in 
1835, 10,000; in 1845, 20,000; in 1855, 
40,000; in 1865, 80,000; in 1875, 160, 
000; in 1885, 320,000; in 1895, 640,000; ; 
in 1905, 1,280,000; in 1915, 2,560,000; 
and in 1925, 6,120,000. ‘Thus more than 
five millions in one hundred years, of hap- 
py, intelligent, virtuous and affluent indi- 
viduals! and that they may increase still 
faster by convictions, recruits, colonies, 
missions, &c. is also highly probable.— 
Nay, some Malthusian sophist may per- 
haps fear that they will increase too fast; 
but the absurdity of the Malthusian theo- 
ry of population has been made so evident 
by Say, Ricardo, &c, that no such fear 
need be entertained in these Communi- 
ties, It is now an axiom in sound political 
‘economy, that the means of producing are j 
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commensurate with the increase of popu- 
lation. In the existing Owenian plan, one 
acre of ground will support from one to 
five individuals, and supply them with all 
their wants, although we are in climates 
less favourable to production, than the 
tropical zone, where one acre can support 
ten individuals in succulent and delightful 
fruits. At this rate, or calculating as an 
average five individuals for each acre of 
ground, (equal to 3200 per square mile) 
a state containing 20,000,000 of acres fit 
for cultivation, might support a population 
of 100,000,000 of inhabitants, and the 
cultivable parts of the earth, not less than 
one hundred and twenty five millions mil- 
lions, while now hardly one thousand mil- 
lions exist on it. But the improvements in 


always keep pace with the wants and in- 
telligence of mankind; and may yet be 
multiplied tenfold or more; so as to be al- 
ways adequate to any increase, whatever 
it may be. 

A state of things, where the whole 
earth, or the greatest part of it, will be 
inhabited by infinite multitudes of peace- 
ful, united, wise, happy and intelligent 
beings, residing in gardens and palaces, is 
so delightful to a benevolent mind, that 


one cannot help hoping, or wishing at 
least, that it may be realized. If all the 


benevolent and wise would co-operate to- 
wards it, and hasten to make the needful 
trials, it is highly probable that this bliss- 
ful vision might be at least partly effected, 
at some future period appointed by the 
RvuLER OF THE UNIVERSE. 

Several Philosophers who have propo- 
sed con-similar plans, had through neg- 
lect or erroneous views, introduced with 
them some objectionable additions; for in- 
stance Plato in his Republic, Godwin in 
his political justice, and the unknown au- 
thor of the Houmousian System, have in- 
sisted for a community of women, as well 
as a community of property: and as no- 
thing is more repugnant to sound morality, 
social affections, family ties, and conjugal 
happiness, this defect has disgusted the 
world, and brought discredit on their sys- 
tems. Mr. Owen has not fallen into this 
absurdity; but his enemies and revilers 
in Scotland and elsewhere, have accused 
him of equal blemishes, by laying hold of 
the weakest parts of his system, or such 
auxiliaries as might be dispensed with, and 
form no essential part of the science of 
controuling circumstances for the happi- 
ness of mankind. _These slanders will find 
their way to America, as soon as revilers 
may start up against him, and ought,there- 
fore, to be refuted beforehand. He has 
been accused of admitting all religions in 
his System, and thus opening the way for 








,Polygamy, when individuals professing | 





producing food and every thing else, must | 

















the creeds that allow it, may be received; 
but we find no such regulation in his plan, 
and he must know too well the bad effects 
ofa plurality of women—and that it is 
only allowed where men have become the 
tyrants of the female sex, to admit of this 
practice, in his virtuous society of equal 
rights. 

This System has been called the Beau 
Ideal of a Negro plantation, and his fellow- 
laborers, a kind of well trained slaves to 
his will.* This accusation, although ri- 
diculous in the extreme, is likely to be 
well received here, where the Harmo- 
nists have also been called the slaves of 
Mr. Rapp, and the Shakers the slaves of 
their elders. We might as well call our- 
selves the slaves of our Judges, Legisla- 
tors and Governors! In Mr, Owen’s com- 
munities no one will be a slave, but as free 
as in general society, and much less liable 


to drudgery and anxiety: any one may 
leave the Community if he picases, and 


return again if he chooses; but so many 
advantages will be attainable in the union, 
that few or none but the vicious will ever 
leave it. The mind, the creed, the ac- 
tions will be entirely free, and nothing ex- 
acted but a moderate, healthy, and plea- 
sant labor, needful to sustain life and pro- 
cure pleasure. How the plan of Mr. Owen 
is to be carried on in the slave states is 
not yet told; but we entertain the hope 
that it may be applied there with some 
modifications, and may furnish the means 
of relieving the Community from the anx- 
ious dread of future strife, and servile 
wars, 

The plan of square villages, exactly 
1000 feet on each side, has been laughed 
at by the ungenerous, without reflecti 
that it is the best mean he could find to con- 
centrate population and convenience at 
the same time. But it is not to be suppo- 
sed that either the shape or the size is ma- 
terial to his system. . Circular, hexagone, 
octagone, or polygone villages, would pro- 
bably answer as well, and while preserv- 
ing symmetry and concentration, might 
afford aa agreeable variety, in which the 





* This objection and comparison was 2 natu- 
ral one for superficial observers, when they saw 
his laborers working hard and by a training like 
slaves, although well fed, clothed, and treated 
with dances, &c. as good slaves could be by a 
good master.— But in America, where he means 
to improve his System, and extend it to all 
classes, he must of course modify it, and givea 
greater share of liberty, exertion and action to 
the freemen who will join him, allow them to 
share in the control of circumstances, and thus 
give rise to a new train of circumstances and 
actions. While in the slave states, his former 
plan could perhaps be put into complete and 
effectual operation with slaves, until they or 
their children could be trained to deserve free- 
dom; which ofcourse would then be the highest 
an hy and reward that would be offered to their 
mind, | 
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human eye and mind find pleasure. Al- 
though Mr. Owen thinks that villages of 
about 5000 inhabitants at the utmost, 
are the most favorable to human happiness 
in the present stage of his experiments; 
yet there is no doubt that if ever his sys- 
tem is extensively adupted, large towns 
and cities may be built, consisting of sev- 
eral contiguous villages or squares, where 
the arts and sciences may be still more 
concentrated and cultivated. This would 
add diversity and additional convenience 
to the social system; affording pleasure 
and mutual benefit on a commensurate 
scale.* The bigots have not failed to as- 
sail his liberal and grateful plan of amuse- 
ments, Dancing, singing, music, and a 
variety of rational pleasures and recrea- 
tions form an essential part of his system; 
and those unhappy Sectarians who deem 
every innocent relaxation a crime, and 
would make this life a scene of sorrow, 
must of course have deemed such conduct 
ab0lminablo. These may be left to their 
course of mortification, or may adopt a 
monkish life if they choose. But rational 
and benevolent minds will always delight 
to see their fellow-beings enjoying them- 
selves, and blending amusements with wit. 
Such objections, therefore, to Mr. Owen’s 
Communities, are absurd and harmless.— 
Those that may deserve more attention 
are of a different character, and relate 
principally to the practicability and ex- 
tension of the practice. 

It has been asked repeatedly—Is the 
human mind susceptible of being trained to 
happiness? Is not happiness a relative term? 
Do not men search and attain this good in 
various ways? Could this plan procure to 
a greedy mind all that vt requires to be hap- 


py? Is not the human mind susceptible of 


unbounded wishes? and can it attain them 
all? Is itnot perfectible ad infinitum? and 
liable to commensurate hopes and desires? 
Answers to these metaphysical queries 
would lead us too far. A successful prac- 
dice will go a great way towards remov- 
ing any such theoretical difficulties. Let 
Mr. Owen act with sagacity, improve 
every year, extend every where his 
practical benefits—and speedy success and 
unnumbered blessings will attend him. 
Notwithstanding the contrary opinion 
of many eminent men, it is very probable 
that in such a state of society only, men 





* The Deity has embellished this globe by va- 
riety in the form of mountains, hills, vales, 
plains, rivers. Symmetry, although pleasing, 
becomes uniformity when carried too far. e 
must admit of variety in the human artsin order 
to gratify tastes an | appetites. No one ought 
to fear that our towns and cities are to be level- 
Jed to the ground, if Mr. Owen’s plan should 
succeed and become general. They may mere- 
ly become modified and embellished by addition- 
al palaces and conveniences. 





} rica. Indeed, scarcely a day passes with- 


| been offered to Mr. Owgn who will probabl 








can reach speedily the utmost perfection | 
in arts and sciences,virtue and knowledge. | 
In our actual selfish system, the best dis- 
coveries are slow in making progress, and 
producing beneficia! results, owing to ‘the 
difficulty of putting them into practice at 
once: which will not occur with the com- 
munities.* How many useful, ingenious or 
industrious individuals are restrained by 
untoward circumstances? how many are 
discouraged by neglect, ridicule, or pecu- 
niary wants? while there no such difficul- | 
ties can be encountered. The virtuous 
man will be able to exert his benevolence 
to the utmost. The industrious will find 
himself able to do more than any where 
else. The ingenious will have free scope 
to invent, impose, and put into practice. 
The learned will enlighten and instruct 
their fellow-men, who are willing to learn 
and improve.—Who then could not wish 
to see these happy results speedily reali- 
zed? None but the selfish, the vicious, 
the drones, the superstitious, &c.—But the 
good, the wise, the virtuous, the liberal, 
must unite to wish success to Mr. Owen, 








and help him if they can. R. 
=x 
From the Allantic Magasine. 
OUTLINE OF THE U. STATES, &c. &c. 


It is delightful to contemplate the rapid 
progress uf the ucofal and ornamental arts 


in our happy and highly favoured country. 


‘“ Let there be but a call made for the ex- | 


ercise of skill upon any object” ( judicious- 





ly observes the author of this General Out- 
line) “ through a vast range of ingenuity, 
particularly mechanical and [of the] use- 
ful, and there is no doubt that, in this 
country, it may be almost instantly sup- 
plied.” A striking illustration of the rea- 
diness of ingenuity to wait upon the call 
for it, is to be found in the alacrity with 
which the eminently chaste and classical 
snake-handled Philadelphia Clinton vases 
waited upon the call of the three thousand 
five hundred dollars, from the patriotic 
merchants of Pearl street, New-York.— 
Other instances without number we might 
easily adduce, of the generous support and 
successful cultivation of the arts in Ame- 





* One striking instance of this kind may be 
mentioned out of many. Some philosophers 
having once predicted that a machine would be 
perhaps invented to til] the ground and super- 
sede the plough; the ignorant and incredulous 
had so much ridiculed the idea that such dis- 
covery having been made in the United States, 
the author was afraid to put it into practice, 
nay even to mention it. But it has already 


avail himself of it, and by its means five men will 
be enabled to till two or three hundred acres of 
land in one day, and tillage will be reduced one 


out our being called upon to witness the 
dexterity of our countrymen in some new 
branch of elegant ingenuity. There is one 
art, however, equally usefal and ornamen- 
tal, which in Europe has been brought to 
the very last degree of perfection, and 
which exercises the skill, and contributes 
to the maintenance of tens of thousands of 
ingenious and highly deserving artists ;— 
but which, we feared, was not destined to 
flourish in this country for want, as we 
supposed, of a sufficient “ call for the ex- 
ercise of skill upon its objects.” We speak. 
of the beautiful art of—book-making. In 


| these apprehensions, however, we have 


been agreeably disappointed. Such has 
been the surprising efficacy of Todd’s new 
taxes on books of British manufacture, that 
within the last year, we have seen from 
the Philadelphia market, specimens of 
“the domestic article,” which equal, in 
shrewdness of design, in ingenuity of exe- 
cution, and in advance of price upon the 
raw material, any thing we yet have seen 
from foreign manufactories. “‘ The Gene- | 
ral Outline,” however, it cannot be dispu- 
ted, ‘ doth far excel them all.’ Whether 
we regard the length of its title page, the 
breadth of its margin, or the depth of its 
invaluable contents, it is equally deserving 
of the admiration of every American who 
is interested in the progress of the arts.— 
But so exquisite a piece of workmanship 
requires a more particular examination. 


In the first place, we request the atten- 
tion of amateurs to the preface of “ The 
General Outline.” The artist there, with 
great address, assures “the enlightened 
public” that he has earnestly “ endeavor- 
ed not to swell out a book, but rather to 
compress his collection of facts within a 
limited compass.” What is this, but an in- 
genious device to prepare an agreeable 
surprise? The reader is first led by this 
confession to suppose that the book has 
been manufactured out of a cumbrous and 
expensive combination of materials. How 
greatly does this anticipation enhance his 
pleasing astonishment, when he finds that 
this extraordinary work is indebted for all 
its beauty, its utility, and its effect, toa 
few musty newspaper paragraphs, and 
some half a dozen extracts from Seybert’s 
Statistics. Out of these simple elements, 
along with two or three documents as 
cheap and as easily accessible, the fabri- 
cator of “The General Outline” has suc- 
ceeded in composing an octavo of two hun- 
dred and thirty eight pages of very re- 
spectable appearance, magnitude and 
price. An examination of the method by 
which this interesting developement has 
been effected may serve, in a measure, to 
disseminate the knowledge of this new 
branch of industry throughout the United 











hundred fold, or from about $5 per acre, to 
about 5 cents per acre! 


4 States, 
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“The skill of the accomplished craftsman 





"js visible in the two first pages of this cu- 


rious work, A bungler would have put 
the whole text of these two pages upor the 
first; but the framer of this book, with ad- 
mirable ingenuity, so adjusts the matter 
that the last four lines come over an the 
second page, and thue the next paragraph 
is left to commence on the third. The first 
three signatures, however, in spite of the 
wide margin, seem to have absorbed more 
text than the wary manufacturer appears 
to have desired ; and on the fourth, another 
scheme is resorted to, for the purpose of 
avoiding this extravagant consumption of 
material. This consists in diminishing the 
size of the paragraphs, and keeping them 
asunder by parallel crossbands of a beau- 
tifa] whiteness, thus relieving the eyes of 
the reader from the quantity of text with 
which other artists are apt to load their 
pages. By this contrivance, the fourth 
signature is constructed at a saving of at 
Jeast ten per cent. of copy, and the page is 
at the same time materially improved in 
complexion. But with the fifth signature, 
the reader is presented with a still great- 
er refinement of bibliopoetical adroitness. 
The ordinary page of print is longest up 
and:down. Now it is manifest that by gi- 
ving it-a quarter turn, so that the long di- 


ameter may cross the book from side to 
‘side, one page of print may be enabled to 
monopolize two pages of paper, and at 


the same time accommodate the reader 
with a still wider margin than before.— 
This is a clear gain of one hundred per 
cent, of copy. Then by employing, in 
addition, the device adopted in the two 
first pages, there results a beautiful con- 
centration of contrivance by which ten oc- 
tavo pages are expanded into thirty-two. 
The reader will perhaps be inclined te 
think that the force of art can now no fur- 
ther go. But in thesixth signature a new 
“exercise of ingenuity” stands ready to 
excite the admiration of the wondering 
virfuoso. At an interval of every leaf or 
two, the text is made to begin about half 
way down the page, like an old-fashioned 
letter from a tradesman to a lord, and ter- 
minates near the top of some succeeding 
one, having the rest of this last page near- 
ly blank. This shows the artist’s great 
respect for the reader of his book, and be- 
sides gives an additional gain of from fifty 
to seventy-five per cent. of copy. From 
the 46th to the 169th page, all these curi- 
ous contrivances are brought into most 
effective co-operation, and we undertake 
tosay that there is no instance on record 
in which so smatta quantity of matter has 
been made capable of covering so large a 
surface of blank paper. 


When it is remembered, in addition to 


all this, that thie beautiful and spacious | 








fabric has been constructed out of a few 
stale and worthless documents; and above 
all, when it is considered that the artist 
began this unexampled work on the 8th of 
December, 1822, and had actually beaten 
out one hundred and sixty-nine pages, by 
June, 1824; an interval of time, not so long 
as the period required for the digging of 
the New-York canal—when all this is at- 
tentively considered, we are absolutely 
lost in amazement at the extraordinary 
skill and unequalled despatch exhibited in 
the manufacture of this admirable article. 

Having thus fairly accomplished two 
thirds of the contemplated work in this 
remarkably short space of time, our in- 
genious artificer appears to have been un- 
able for some time to make any progress 
with his unfinished volume. The last ad- 
ditions he had made consisted of three ex- 
tracts, one from a literary journal, another 
from the treasury report, and a third from 
“an article” communicated by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate; following each other 
with a lively disregard of aptness or cou- 
nection. The worthy bibliurgist was doubt- 
less exhausted in the effort which the ela- 
boration of these arduous appendages re- 
quired, and appears to have rested from 
his labors until the 9th day of December, 
1824, On this day, however, the con- 
structor of the “General Outline” sum- 
moned all his energies. and wae determin- 
ed to put a finishing stroke to his project- 
ed octavo. Accordingly he looks around 
him for some object for the exercise of 
his re-animated ingenuity, and having af- 
ter much laborious research, ascertained 
that the President’s Message was publish- 
ed on that very day at Philadelphia, he 
effectuates a ‘ transcript’ of this document, 
and thus, at one vigorous and successful 
effort, achieves an accession of thirty-five 
pages to his book! 

This, he informs us, in one of the “ pithy 
little paragraphs” we now and then dis- 
cover concealed between his extracts, 
“‘ may be considered in the light of a very 
suitable and happy final appendage, to 
grace what will be found to precede.” 


This “transcript” brought up the 
book to two hundred and six pages; but 
more “final appendages” were required 
to constitute a fair consideration for the 
meditated two dollars and fifty cents. Ac- 
cordingly, some time in the beginning of 
last January, the transfer of a paragraph, 
half a page in length was finally effected 
from the Daily Advertiser, to the pages 
of the “General Outline.” ‘It appears, 
however, to have been irreparably injur- 
ed in its passage; for originally it merely 
gave the estimated rts for the year 


ending 30th September, 1824, and in the 
“ Outline,” the amount is stated as offi- 
cially reported. 


By this accident, an 
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unfortunate mistake of one million and 
fifty three thousand one hundred and fifty 
nine dollars remains uncorrected in the 
manufactured book. Shortly after * more 
last words” were obtained, and 209 pages 
were thus finally accomplished. The 
artist’s ingenuity, one might now expect 
to be fairly exhausted; thirty pages more 
being indispensably necessary to make up 
a decent sized octavo. But the resources 
of the man of genius are astonishing. Six 
of the thirty are got over with amazing 
alacrity—by leaving them blank! Seven- 
teen, (ominous number) are overlaid with 
an Index of marvellous expansibility; the 
following three lines being actually extend- 
ed over one entire octavo page: 

‘Knowledge is power.”’ 94 

Literature, Periodical and other works 
are re-printed, and abound in the Uni- 
ted States. 90 to 62 

This wonderful expansion of Index i 
effected partly by the use of French-can- 


on capitals (being 2 praicoworthy attempt 
tu introduce hand-bill letters into the book 


manufacture,) and partly by blank spaces, 
of unprecedented liberality, for the ac- 
commodation of the student who may 
wish to make additions to the valuable 
items there enumerated. 

With all these exertions, however 
eight pages still remained. Six errors 
had been fortunately discovered in the 
work. ‘These, with an apology and an 
apropos remark that Governor Clinton has 
just delivered his message, make up the 
first of the eight pages. On the second, 
the constructor begins again to deplore 
the six errata, but acknowledges that “ he 
finds himself more than compensated for 
the misfortune by the opportunity it affords 
him of mentioning to those of his respect- 
ed readers who may not already be ac- 
quainted with the fact, that—the North- 
west territory is part of Michigan terri- 
tory”!!! More “final appendages” and 
‘supplementary lines” are then annexed 
from the newspapers, about the Gulf of 
California and the city of Santa Fe, and 
thus the writer attains, after prodigious 
and almost miraculous efforts, his penulti- 
mate page. Here he takes a reluctant 
and affectionate leave of the reader in the 
following ingenious and eloquent language - 


* And now, as the writer finds himself com- 
relled in good earnest, to take leave of his rea- 
ders, he begs to devote his very last moment to 
the purpose of respectfully observing to them, 
that if itso should happen, there is little or no- 
thing discovered in all that his labors through- 
out this volume have produced, which is of a 
character that can claim to be classed with 
either the “useful”? or the “agreeable,” he 
would in that case, or indeed, whether he be so 
unfortunate or not, presume to refer them””— 


to-Governor Clinton’s Message. 
The maker of the “General Outline,” 
finally concludes with a jocular suggestion 
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that “ some condensation of matter,” would 
have ensured to the Governor’s Address 
an universal approbatory perusal.” The 
‘engravings’ and the ‘sheetmap,’ we had 
nearly forgotten. The former are two 
prints, (engraved for other purposes,) 
which, by themselves might bring a cent 
a piece; incorporated in this volume by 
the joint labors of the maker and the 
binder, they suddenly put in their claims 
fur twenty times that sum. The map 
owes its high pretensions to divers magic 
lines in red, drawn across its surface, ac- 
cording to some unknown rule, in curious 
and intricate meanders. 

Such is the “General Outline of the 
United States of America, her Resources 
and Prospects”—a splendid specimen of 
bibliurgy, which, in all that distinguishes 
the art, we fearlessly oppose to any thing 
that ever issued from the far-famed ate- 
liers of Constable or Colburn. 


.* 
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There is no quality of the mind, nor 
of the body, that so instantaneously and 
irresistibly captivates as wit. An elegant 
writer has observed, that wit may do very 
well for a mistress, but that he should pre- 
fer reason for a wife. He that deserts 
the latter, and gives himself up entirely 
to the guidance of the former, will cer- 
tainly fall into many pit-falls and quag- 
mires, like him, who walks by flashes of 
lightning rather than by the steady beams 
ofthe sun. The conquest therefore of 
wit over the mind, is not like that of the 
Romans over the body; a conquest regu- 
lated by policy, and perpetuated by pru- 
dence; a conquest that conciliated all that 
it subdued, and improved all that it con- 
ciliated. The triumphs of wit should ra- 
ther be compared to the inroads of the 
Parthians, splendid, but transient; a vic- 
tory succeeding by surprise, and indebted 
more to the sharpness of the arrow than 
the strength of the arm, and to the rapid- 
ity of an evolution, rather than the solid- 
ity of a phalanx. Wit, however, is one 
of the few things which has been reward- 
ed more often than it has been defined — 





A certain bishop said to his chaplain—| 


‘What is wit?” The chaplain replied, 
“The rectory of B—— is vacant, give it 
to me, and that will be wit.” “ Prove it,” 
said his lordship, “and you shall have it:” 
“ It would be a good thing well applied,” re- 
joined the chaplain. ‘The dinner daily 
prepared for the Royal Chaplains at St. 
James, was reprieved, for a time from sus- 
pension, by an effort of wit. King Charles 
had appointed a day for dining with his 
chaplains; and it was understood that this 
step was adopted as the least unpalatable 
mode of putting an end to the dinner. It 
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was Dr. South’s turn to say the grace: 
and whenever the king honored his chap- 
lains with his presence, the prescribed 
formula ran thus: “God save the king and 
bless the dinner.” Our witty divine took 
the liberty of transposing the words, by 
saying, “God bless the king, and save the 
dinner.” “ And it shall be saved,” said the 
monarch. 





Literary prizes, and_academical hon- 
ors, are laudable objects of any young 
man’s ambition; they are the proofs of 
present merit, and the pledges of future 
utility. But, when hopes excited within 
the cloister, are not realized beyond it; 
when academical rewards produce not 
public advantage, the general voice will 
not sq'ander away upon the blossom, that 
praise and gratitude which it reserves 
only for the fruit. 
who have been successful in their aca- 
demic career, be careful to maintain thetr 
speed, “‘servetur ad imum,” otherwise these 
petty kings, within the walls of their col- 
leges, willfind themselves dethroned mon- 
archs when they mix with the world; a 
world through which, like Theodore,* 
they will be doomed to wander, out of 
humor with themselves, and useless to so- 
ciety; exasperated at all who do not re- 
cognize their former royalty, and com- 
miserate their preseut degradation. The 
Senior Wrangler, ofa certain year, piping 
hot from the Senate House at Cambridge, 
went tothe play at Drury Lane. It so 
happened, that a certain great personage 
entered at the same moment, on the oth- 
er side of the house, but unobserved by the 
mathematician. The whole house testi- 
fied their respect by a general rising and 
clapping of hands, Our astonished aca- 
demic instantly exclaimed, to the no small 
amueement of his London friends, “ Well, 
well, this is more than I expected; how 
is it possible that these:good people should 
so soon have discovered that I am the Se- 
nior Wrangler.” 


* King of Corsica. 


EASE A A EES 
MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 








There are three modes of bearing the ills of 
life; by indifference, which is the most common ; 
by Philveophy. which is the most ostentatious; 
and by religion, whichis the most effectual. It 
has been acutely said, that ‘* philosophy readily 
triumphs over past or future evils, but that present 
evils triumph over philosophy.” Philosophy is a 
goddess, whose head indeed is in heaven, but 
whose feet are upon earth: she attempts more 
than she accomplishes, and promises more than 
she performs; she can teach us to hear of the 
calamities of others with magnanimity ; but it 
is religion only that can teach us to bear our 
own with resignation. : 


An act by which we make one friend and one | 


ZETTE. 


Let those, therefore, | 










|enemy, is a losing game; because revenge is a 
much stronger principle than gratitude. 


We hate some persons because we donot know 
them; and we will not know them because we 
hate them. Those friendships that succeed to 
such aversions are usually firm, for those quali- 
ties must be sterling that could not only gain our 
hearts, but conquer our prejudices. But the mis- 
fortune is, that we carry these prejudices into 
things far more serious than our friendships.— 
Thus, there are truths which some men despise 
because they have not examined, and which 
they will not examine, because they despise. 
There is one single instance on record where 
this kind of prejudice was overcome by a mira-~ 
cle; but the age of miracles is past, while that 
of prejudice remains. 

God will excuse our prayers for ourselves, 
whenever we are prevented from them by being 
occupied by such good works as will entitle us 
to the prayers of others. 

He that openly tells his friends all that he 
thinks of them, must expect that they will se- 
cretly tell his enemies much that they do no 
think of him. 


Did universal charity prevail, earth would be 
a heaven, and hell a fable. 
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There is no project how vast soever you ima- 
gine it, but may be exeeuted, if it be wet] con- 
trived, and well conducted ; for it is impossible 
shallow understanding and imprudence can 
hold aut against prudence and genius. 


Cromwell was not a successful villain; but a 
most dexterous, a most profound, and a most 
active villain. What a genius! 


By the manner he had projected his schemes, 
he could not fail of dethroning his Sovereign.— 
Follow him from the first moment of his appear- 
ance on the stage to the very instant of the un- 
ravelling of the piece, you will see the wisest 











conduct, the best concerted measures, the best 
laid plans: You will see all the actions of his 
life tending to that one point, as the lines of a 
circle terminate in the center. 


I saw to-day a most decisive, and also a most 
bewitching projector. To the real graces of ex- 
pression he joined the apparent solidity of argu- 
ment. The delicacy of his thoughts does not 
interfere with their cepth. He is always of 
your opinion, and always brings you over to his, 
It isa pleasure to go astray with him; he is not 
always in the same composed situation, he 
sometimes gives way to the sallies of his passion, 
strays and loses himself, and again recovers by 
surprising efforts of genius. He isa projector 
through indolence, and would be an excellent 
negociator by profession ; through all his feigned 
modesty, you may easily discover that he im- 
agines himself capable of ruling an empire: And 
I would not give him the government of a vil- 
lage: He is the first hand in the world for trans- 
acting a delicatecommission. Givehim a good 
plan, and depend upon the success, if you can 
answer for his adding nothing of his own to it.— 
A good project will Jose as much by passing 
through his hands, as it will gain by passing 
through his mouth. 


Let us not lament the lot of the Lg tony he 
fears, but he hopes stil? more,and hope is the 
sweetest of all passions; he is refused, but is not 
| dejected: it is Marius sitting upon the rains of 
Carthage. He finds new pleasures in his new 
projects; trust his imagination, and he will be 
soon comforted. The mind runs, flies, and fixes 
on the object the heart presents to it. 
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We have to apologize for unavoidable delay 
in iesuing the present number, 
een 


GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 

It was with no small degree of satisfaction 
that we witnessed the efforts of our citizens, on 
‘Phursday and Friday last, to display to the il- 
lustrious Guest of the Nation their high sense of 
his personal merit, and of the value of those bles- 
sings which he so largely contributed to pro- 
cure, by the voluntary toils and sacrifices of his 
early life. We were gratified to perceive that 
none among us exhibited any symptoms of a 
feeling which would indicate that they consid- 
ered the blessings of freedom and independence, 
of so little value as to justify us in calculating 
what measure of honor or reward it would be 
proper for one of our earliest benefactors to re- 
ceive, nor any signs of that heartless affectation 
of economy, the customary and convenient tool 
of demagogues, which would have been so dis- 
graceful on such an occasion. Onthe contrary, 
the universal aspect of our city afforded proof 
that it wasinhabited by those whose heads could 
comprehend,whose hearts could feel, and tongues 
express the distinguished worth of their early 
benefactor; and evinced a wide difference of 
opinion with those who can value a miserable 
pittance of our wealth more than honour, grati- 
tude, or even the safety and permanency of our 
institutions, which must inevitably decline, if 
we estimate lightly those services by which 
they were acquired. The display of the differ- 
ent Mechanic societies was particularly pleas- 
ing: the neatness of their appearance, and the 
hearty zeal with which they embraced the qc- 
casion of exhibiting their feelings of gratitude 
and patriotism, was highly commendable. The 
sight of such a body of men naturally suggested 
to our mind the reflection, that one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the extraordinary prosperity of 
Cincinnati, might.reasonably be referred to the 
possession of so respectable a body of that useful 
class of citizens. 

The following account of the proceedings is 
copied from the National Crisis of yesterday: t 

On Thursday last, the General, accompanied 
by the governor of Kentucky and his suite, was 
met by a deputation from the general committee 
of the city, and conducted to Cincinnati in a 
beautiful barge, which was decorated with flags, 
and rowed by six of our respectable citizens.— 
Our young townsman, midshipman Rowan, of 
the navy, who had just returned from the West 
Indies, commanded the boat in a very handsome 
manner, and was seconded in his efforts by the 
boat’s crew, who were appropriately dresged.— 
While the General was crossing the river, a 8a- 
Inte of 24 guns was fired by Capt. Brinkerhoff’s 
Artillery, who were stationed on the public 
grounds in front of the city ; and while the barge 
was nearing.our shore, a full band struck yp the 

air ** Hail to the Chief.?” The effect was elec- 
tric, every ve was strained to the utmost, and 
we believe there was not a heart among the ten 
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thousand spectators who crowded our streets 
and the windows of the houses, that did not beat 
with the most delightful emotions. On his ar- 
rival at the bank of the river, the General was 
introduced to Governor Morrow, who addressed 
him in a very handsome and affectionate man- 
ner; after he had replied, he passed through the 
line of troops, which composed his escort, in an 
open barouche drawn by four bay horses, and 
amid the shouts of our citizens, was conducted 
to the corner of Broadway and Front street.— 
The military of our city, consisting of Captain 
Brinkerhoff’s Artillery, Capt. Avery’s Infantry, 
Capt. Harrison’s Lafayette Greys, and Capt. 
Emerson’s Guards, appeared in the finest order, 
and performed their escort duty in fine style.— 
We noticed also, Capt. Pendry’s troop of Caval- 
ry from Springfield, who assisted in the honors 
of the day. 

At the corner of Broadway, the General with 
the several committees ascended a platform 
erected for the occasion, and received the con- 
gratalations of the city from General Harrison, 
to which he replied. He then retired to his 
apartments at the Hotel, and was introduced to 
a great number of citizens, among whom were 
several revolutionary soldiers. In the course of 
the day, the General visited the house of Mor- 
gan Neville, Esq. the son of the late Gen. Ne- 
ville, who acted as aid of Lafayette, during five 
years of the American Revolution, and to whom 
he was sincerely attached. The meeting was 
an highly affecting one. 

In the afternoon, the General visited the ma- 
sonic brethren at their Lodge room, and was 
accompanied by about five hundred of the craft 
to his apartments. In the evening he visited the 
Vauxhall gardens, where one of the most splen- 
did exhibitions of Fire Works we have ever seen, 
was given. We were particularly struck with 
the transpareuvy ropt counting a full Iength like- 
ness of Lafayette, surrounded by innumerable 
stars. About ten o’clock, he left the gardens 
and yisited the Western Museum, which was 
tastefully decorated for the occasion. During 
the evening the city was brilliantly illuminated, 
several beautiful transparencies were exhibited, 
and an arch wreathed with flowers thrown across 
Front street. 

On Friday, Dr. Locke's interesting school of 
young ladies, in green calashes and white dres- 
ses, decorated with badges, and bearing bou- 
quets of roses, accompanied by the pupils of the 
several Sunday Schools, who exceeded fifteen 
hundred in number, presented themselves in 
Broadway, and paid their respects to the Gene- 
ral. Dr. Ruter addressed him in behalf of the 
teachers and schools, to which the General re- 
plied. The scene that this beautiful group of 
young persons presented, was one of the most an- 
imating that could be witnessed. The deep at- 
tention that marked every countenance, told in 
language silent, yet affecting, the feelings of 
theheart. Jt wasa great moral triumph—taste, 
genius and innocence, were paying their volun- 
tary homage to worth of the highest order, and 
the guest of the American people was recalling 
the toils and sufferings of the past, in the bright 
realities of the present. 

At 10 o’clock, a procession, consisting of the 
military companies, the General and suite, and 
the different mechanical societies of our city, 
with appropriate banners, followed by citizens 
on horseback, proceeded to a pavilion erected 
on the vacant ground west of the Court.House, 
where an eloquent address was delivered by Jo- 
seph S. Benham, Esq. in presence of 10 or 15 
thousand spectators. The procession then re- 
turned to Broadway, where it was dismissed. 

We cannot refuse to pay our tribute of res- 


pect to the manner in which the different me- 
chanical bodics conducted themselves. The 
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spirit they discovered in all their arrangements, 

and the harmony which pervaded every depart- 
ment, were above all -praise. The barge, that 
had brought the General to our city, was drawn 
in the procession, with her commander and 
crew. 

In the afternoon the General received the vis- 
its of all who were anxious to pay him their re- 
spects. Capt. Dufour, and his excellent Artil- 
lery company from Vevay, were presented, and 
an affectionate address was made to Lafayette 
in French by the aged father of the commander; 
at the closeof the day salutes were fired by the 
same corps. In the evening, the General visit- 
ed the theatre, and at ten o’clock, was received 
in the ball room at the Hotel, where six hundred 
ladies and gentlemen had assembled to greet him. 
The room was decorated with evergreens and 
roses,and reflected great credit on the ladies who 
assisted in preparing it—the supper table was 
profusely and elegantly spread, and the supper 
room displayed the same taste, with the ball 
room—three arches were thrown across the ta- 
ble, and the inscription “ You wrought with our 
fathers; partake with their sons, the fruit of the 
vineyard,” appeared in large capitals—a trans- 
parency representing the names of Washington, 
Lafayette and Yorktown, was displayed in the 


ball room. 
At 12 AYalaantle 4hc GQeucral bade us wdicu, and 


repaired to the steam boat, which left our shore, 
under the discharge of cannon, and the music 
of the excellent band that had performed so hand- 
somely during the whole proceedings of his stay 
among us. 

The last farewell of Lafayette still lingers in 
ourears, Ile has left us, for ever, but we hope 
to remember his character and his principles.— 
We trust, that time as it rollsits ceaseless tide, 
will bear fresh in its bosom, the moral triumphs 
ofthe only warrior of the old world, who has 
deserved agd received’ the plaudits of ten mil- 
lions of freemen in the new. 





GOV. MORROW’S ADDRESS. 


GenerAt—On behalf of the citizens of the 
state of Ohio, I have the honor to greet you with 
an affectionate and cordial welcome. 

This state, from the circumstance of its recent 
origin, was not a member of the American con- 
federation until many years after the termina- 
tion of the Reyolutionary War. Her territory 
has not been the theatre of those military ope- 
rations so important in their results, nor have 
her fields been rendered memorable by the then 
sanguinary conflicts. Hence, in visiting a coun- 
try barren of revolutionary incidents, those re- 
collections and associations with which you 
were impressed on lately traversing Bunkcr’s 
Hill and the scene of hostile action and victory 
at York-town, cannot be produced. 

Still, sir, we flatter ourselves that your visit 
to the western country, which has excited on 
our part the most lively emotions, will not be 


| wholly uninteresting to yourself. To you it 


must be interesting to witness, in the social or- 
der which prevails, and the rapid progress of im- 
provement in our country, a practical illustra- 
tion of the effects produced onthe condition of 
man, by those principles of rational liberty of 











which you have been the early defender, the 
consistent advocate, and uniform friend; and 
the same people welcome you here a3 on the 
morc classical ground over which you have pas- 
sed: for here, as in the elder sister states, many 
of those patriots who achieved our nation’s in- 
dependence, have fixed their residence.. They 
and their descendants form a large portion of 
our population, and give a like tone to the feel- 
ings and character of ourcommunity. Wath 
the sentiments of gratitude and yeneration com- 
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mon to our fellow-citizens throughout the Uni- 
ted States, we hail you, General, as the early 
and constant friend of our country, of rational 
liberty, and of the rights of man. 


To this General Lafayette made the following 


reply: 

The highest reward that can be bestowed on 
a Revolutionary veteran, is to welcome him to 
a sight of the blessings which have issued from 
our struggle for independence, freedom, and 
equal rights. Where can those enjoyments be 
more complete than in this state of Ohio, where 
even among the prodigies of American progress, 
we are particularly to admire the rapid and 
wonderful results of free institutions, free spirit, 
and free industry ; and where! am received by 
the people, and in their name by the chief ma- 
cistrate, with an affection and proof of pub- 
lic kindness, which fill my heart with most lively 
sentiments of gratitude! While I am highly 
obliged to your having come so far to meet me, 
{ much regret the impossibility to present to you 
my acknowledgments, as | had intended, at the 
seat ofgovernment. You know, sir, the citizens 
of the state know, by what engagements, by 
what sacred duties, 1 am bound to the solemn 


colehration of a half secular annive gary equal- 
ly interesting to tne wnole umon. "9 Cee yon, 


sir, my respectful thanks for the kind and grati- 
fying manner in which you have been pleased 
to express your own, and the people’s welcome ; 
and permit me here to offer the tribute of my 
grateful devotion and respect to the happy citi- 
zens of the state of Ohio. 


GEN. HARRISON’S ADDRESS. * 


GENERAL LAFAyeTTE—In the name of the 
people of Cincinnati, I bid you welcome to their 


city. 

in other places, General, your reception has 
been marked by a display of wealth and splen- 
dor which we could not imitate, even if it were 
not incompatible with the simplicity of manners 
and habits which distinguish the backwoods- 
men of America. ‘ 

But let me assure you, General, that in no 
portion of the union, or of the whole earth, is 
there to be found a greater respect for your 
character, a warmer gratitude for your services, 
or a more affectionate attachment to your per- 
son, than in the bosoms of those who now sur- 
round you, But if we cannot rival some of our 
sister states in the splendor of an exhibition, or 


in the fascinating graces ofa highly polished so- | 


ciety—toa mind like yours, we can offer a more 
interesting spectacle ;—the effects of those in- 
stitutions, to the establishment of which your 
whole life has been devoted, in producing in the 
course ofa few years a degree of prosperity, and 
a scene of human happiness which you have not 
seen surpassed in the wide circuit of your tour. 


When you last embarked from your adopted 
country, General, the bounds of this extensive 
state did not contain a single white inhabitant; 
—No plough had yet marked a furrow in its 
luxuriant-soil. One unbroken mass of forest 
equally sheltered a few miserable savages, and 
the beasts which were their prey. In this im- 
mense waste no human beings offered the song of 
praise or thanksgiving to the throne of their 
Creator—the country and its wretched inhabit- 
ants presented the same appearance of wild, 
savage, and uncultivated nature. But now see 
the change, ‘ the wilderness and solitary places 
have been made glad, and the desert to blossom 
as the rose.” 

There is no deception, General, in the ap- 
pearances of prosperity which are before you. 
This flourishing city has not been built like the 





| will convince some future Cesar that the path 
'of true glory is the path of duty,and that the 
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proud capital on the frozen Neva, by the com- 
mand of a despot directing the labor of obedi- 
ent millions. It has been reared by the hands 
of freemen. It isthe natural mart of a highly 
cultivated country. These crowded streets are 
filled with the inhabitants of this city and its 
vicinity, and are a part of the 700,000 Christian 
people who daily offer up their orisons to Hea- 
ven for the innumerable blessings they enjoy.— 
The youth who form your guard of honor are a 
detachment of the 100,000 enrolled freemen 
whose manly bosoms are, the only ramparts of 
our state. They have all assembled to present 
the free will offering of their affections to the 
Benefactor of their country. 

Happy Chief! how different must be your 
feelings from those of the more distinguished 
commander who, in the proudest days of Rome, 
conducted to the Capitol the miserable cap- 
tives and glittering spoils of an unrighteous war. 
This, your triumph, has not brought to the mil- 
lions who have witnessed it a single painful emo- 
tion. Your victories have not caused a sigh from 
the bosom of any human being, unless it be 
from the tyrants whose power to oppress their 
fellow men they have curtailed. 

Happy man! The influence of your example 
will extend beyond the tomb. Your name, as- 
snciated with those of Washington and Bolivar, 


character of the warrior can never be complete, 
without faithfully fulfilling the character of a 
citizen. 

Welcome, then ‘ Companion’ of Washington, 
friend of Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson—de- 
voted friend of Liberty, Welcome! 

The General, who seemed much affected on 
the occasion, roplied ae followe: 

The wonders of creation and improvement 


| rights. Success attended your efforts; you left 


America in peace, and returned in triumph to 
your native land. Years have rolled on, revolu- 
tions have shaken Europe, kingdoms have risen 
and fallen, By a gracious providence you have 
been presesved to see an end of those perils; you 
have outlived the storm. And now, in the bright 
evening of your days, returning to the theatre of 
that memorable revolution in which you bore so 
conspicuous a part, you behold its happy effects, 
in the wide spread blessings which crown the 
American people. From the East to the West, 
over the land of the free, over the homes of sur- 
viving patriots, once your companions, and over 
the tombs of our departed heroes, Liberty reigns! 
—During your absence, the wilderness has be- 
come a fruitful field, filled with inhabitants, 
abounding with plenty, favoured with religious 
toleration, and flourishing in the Arts and Sci- 
ences. Our citizens who first emigrated to the 
Western country, brought with them the princi- 
ples which you have uniformly defended, and 
their children have received them. The rising 
generation of our land have been taught the ori- 


/ gin of our political institutions; they have Jearn- 


ed your history as being interwoven with that of 
their nation; they cherish and will transmit to 











which have happily raised this part of the Umon 
to its present high degree of importance, pros- 
perity and happiness, have been to me, from the 
other side of the Atlantic, a continued object of 
attention and delight; yet, whatever had been 
my patriotic and confident anticipations, I find 
them still surpassed by the admirable realities 
which, on entering this young, beautiful, and 
flourishing city, offer themselves to my enchant- 
ed eye, and by the testimonies of affection which 
the kind and happy multitudes of citizens who 
surround are pleased to confer upon me. So, 
while ] here enjoy the blessed results of our rev- 
olutionary contest, the glorious actions of the 
last war, and the fine appearance of the nume- 


| rous corps of volunteers, who have turned out to 











meet me, in those young patriots, I see a most 


| gratifying specimen of the hundred thousand cit- 


izen soldiers of this state, ever ready to stand in 
defence of national rights and American honor. 
Here, also, I meet revolutionary companions in 
arms, the sons of my old friends, and the sound 
of names most dear tome. Accept, sir, my best 
thanks for the kind manner in which you and 
the gentlemen of the committee are pleased to 
welcome me, and a tender of my respectful and 
affectionate gratitude to the citizens of Cincin- 
nati for their very brilliant, you will allow 
me to observe, my dear sir, and their so very af- 
fectionate reception. 


DR. RUTER’S ADDRESS. 


GeneraAL LAFAyeETTE—The return to our 
Republic, of one of its principal founders, after 
an absence of almost half a century, brings to 
the mind an association of ideas and emotions, 
not easily described. When this part of the Uni- 
ted States was a wilderness, without inhabitants 
to appreciate your toils, you came to our shores, 





and fought, and bled, in defence of our national } 


posterity, a grateful remembrance of your suffer- 
ings and your achievements in the sacred cause 
|of freedom. General, the people of the West, 
while they give thanks to God who first sent you 
to our shores, receive you as their benefactor, as 
their friend, and as the former friend and com- 
panion of the great Washington. All hearts 
greet you, and perhapsnone with more sincerity 
than these juvenile companies, gathered from 
our schools and from our principal female acad- 
emy, with their instructors and guardians, whom 
I have the honor of representing ; and in whose 
name fam happy to welcome your arrival in 
Cincinnati. 
To the above the Genéral replied : 





_ Amidst the affectionate and universal greet- 
ings from the people of Ohio which I have the 
happiness to meet in this admirable City of Cin- 
cinnati, I have with peculiar delight noticed the 
eagerness and warmth of juvenile feelings in be- 
half of an old American Soldier. There I re- 
joice to find net only additional testimonies of 
the personal kindness of their parents and tutors, 
but a most gratifying mark of their own early 
attachment to the principles for which their 
forefathers fought and bled : their eyes have first 
opened on the public prosperity and domestic 
happiness which are the blessed lot of this Ameri- 
can land. Here liberty und equal rights sur- 
round them in every instance, in every progress 
of their tender years, and when admitted to com- 
pare their country with those parts of the world 
wherearistocracy aud despotism still retain their 
baneful influence, they will more and more love 
their republican institutions, and take pride in 
the dignified character of an American citizen. 
So when they reflect on the toils in the war of in- 
dependence, on the source to which they owe 
those very institutions, as well as their own 
birth, they will be more and more disposed to 
cherish the sentiments of mutual affection be- 
tween the several parts of the confederacy. I 
beg you, sir, to accept my affectionate thanks 
for your kind address, and I also present my ac- 
knowledgments to the worthy teachers, and to 
my young friends of both sexes in your very in- 
teresting schools and seminaries. 


~ 


-—— 








DINNER TO MR. CLAY. 
We are requested to state, that citizens whe 
are desirous of subscribing to the Dinner to Mr. 
Cuiay, may find a paper at the bar of the Cir 





cinnati Hotel. Muy 24. 
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‘The prize that Cornwallis thought vainly bis own, 
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LAFAYETTE, 

Recited before the Nation’s Guest in Transylvania 

Uncoerlay, on has recent visit to Lexington. 
Our Nation’s great Champion has come to the West; 
O meet him, and greet him, with hearts of devotion! 
As the shades of our Sires from the land of the blest 
Would visit their sons, he has traversed old ocean. 

Ye illustrious dead, can we e’er pay the debt 


















Of grateful affection to rou and Faretrs? 


The Chieftain who bled in defence of our glory, 
Whe left a loved home for the perils of war ; 
Whose name beams so bright in American ’story, 
To see and to bless us has come from afar. 
Who then, that a heart has, can ever forget 
The gratitude due te the brave Lafayette ! 


The hero of York-Town, a Box but in years, 


In the sunset of life in Kewrucxy appears— 
A star® to behold in our Flag then unknown : 
Shades of Raisin and French Town ! © ne’er may 
it set, 
But eternally shine like the star of Fayette. 
Mount Vernon’s loved inmate, and C2 


FRIEND, 
What American sees but with ardent emotion ! 





Let the heart stirring paen our green forests rend, 
With “* wescome” THRICE WELCOME, in youthfal} 
commotion, 
Kver dumb be the tongue that has not proclaimed 
yet 
The welcome of freemen to brave Lafayette! 


Let our rownt whose proud name, of the first battle 
speaks, 
The example now follow the nation has set : 
Let the counrr}{ maintain the distinction it seeks, 
And the honor it claims from its patron Fayette. 
What youth the young hero can ever forget ! 
What old man but blesses the aged Fayette! 


Let this temple of science,§ the pride of the West, 
Assemble its sons in devout gratulation : 
Let the love of our country pervade evety breast, 








Till it wakes every soul to intense emulation. 
Already its children in gladness are met 
To raise the loud anthem to brave Lafayette. 
| MYRA, 
a 
HENRY AND ELLEN, 
The groans of the captive, no longer they hear, 
And the clang of their fetters had died on the ear;— 
When Ellen, despairing, 
To his dungeon repairing, 
Sought the sad heart-of her husband to cheer ;° 
And with looks such as angels vouchsafe from above, 
Toa soul just released, and about to remove 
To the mansions of glory, salvation and tove,— 
Then first the dead silence her soft accents broke, 
And with eyes beaming tender compassion she spoke: 








* The Star Spangled Banner. 


} Fayette county. 
§ Transylvania University. 


“Oh cease thy repining, 
** On my bosom reclining, 
“¢ Thy cares shall be tenderly hush'd to repose: 
** Thea with fortitade arm thee, 
‘* Even death cannot harm thee, 
“ While 50 sweetly together life’s journey we close.”” 


She said no more: for by a ruffian crew ‘ 

Unbar’d, the ponderous doors wide open flew : 

On sounding hinges turn’d, they groan around, 

The startled vault reverberates the sound. 

Radely they tear him from her strict embrace, 

Drag forth to view and on a car they place ; 

Slow through the crowded streets their course they 
wind, 

While she in solemn sadness walks behind. 

Now, at the guillotine, their steps they stay’d, 

Terrifick engine, stained with spouting gore ; 
What time unhappy France, by faction sway’d, 

Stoop’d her proud neck, and bled at every pore. 
While, in her eye, some desperate purpose lower’d, 

Sudden, she sprung upon the fatal cart: 

** I come” she cries, ‘‘ to cheer thy dying hour ; 

** Oh hever, never, more from thee to part !” 
Then while to calm her Henry’s fears intent, 
Lovely, and bloaming, as the op'ning rose, 

A look of stern, ineffable contempt, 

Full on her husband’s murderers she throws. 

** Wretches,”’ she cries, ‘‘ I dare your utmost rage ; 
‘* He never has, nor ever can do wrong ; 

‘“‘ Qn me, on me, your utmost malice wage, 

‘** Your taunts I heed not, and your threats I scorn. 


** 1 know within this hour my Henry dies ; 
S* Nor shall lic perish unreveng'’d aluue 5 
*¢ For soon, shall injur’d France, indignant rise, 


} ** And hurl the * murderer from his blood-stained 


throne, 
“ And years of penitence, shall scarce atone, 
‘¢ For martyred blood, from royal veins that flowed, 
‘¢ When, with a turpitude, till then unknown, 
‘¢ They murdered Louis, and his lovely queen. 
‘© Wretches, your utmost malice I defy : 
s¢ *T'were joy, in such a glorious cause to die : 
‘¢ Short is the pang, the struggle easy is, 


| ** And sure the approach, to realms of endless bliss.” 


Closed is the scene, their last struggles are o’er, 
Their eyes beam with tender expression no more. 
Breathless, and headless, and stretched side by side, 
Lies the beautiful youth, and his fair blooming bride! 
Their souls, just released, from their cumberous clay, 
Spring upwards rejoicing, to regions of day. 
Together, they enter the mansions above, 
And enjoy an eternal fruition of love. 
SPECTATOR. 
* Robeshiere. 
ee eit 
TO THE MOON, 
Fair wanderer of the dark’ned sky! 
1 Jove thy silver light ;— 
Whether thou journeyest proud and high, 
On orb sublime and bright,— 
Or hang’st thy crescent, dim and wan, 
An emblem of expiring man, 
Amid the clouds of night: 
That heart is wither’d, cold, or riven, 
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Cold planet of the changeful form ;— 
Dark shadows round thee roll! 

Yet still thy beams dispel the storm, 
That rocks the madd’ning soul. 

The waves of passion, strong and deep, 

Like summer seas, are hush’d to sleep 
Beneath thy calm control: 

Like sacred balm, which heaven imparts, 

Thy rays descend on breaking hearts. 


The Sea-Boy on the billowy waste 
Of waters dark and wild,— 
Far from the home which love embrac’d 
When brighter visions smil’d !— 
While thy soft beam on ocean sleeps, 
Far o’er the wave his spirit sweeps, 
By magic power beguiled: 
And forms yet lov’d, a spectral band, 
Embrace him on his native land. 


Etherial Lamp! whose flame is fed 
From an eternal source,— 


Religion’s softest dews are shed 
Whit a thew vell*et om thy cuvurse; 


The veil of mental darkness rends, 

And holy light from heaven descends, 
With strong resistless force : 

Faith points beyond the purple skies 

And, thither, hopes unearthly rise. 


Queen of the hush’d mysterious hour, 
When fairies hold their sway! 

Young Love, exulting hails thy power, 
And shuns the glare of day. 

Lured by thy light, from scenes of mirth, 

The festive hall, the social hearth,— 
His votaries court thy ray: 

Pure witness of the vestal sigh, 


When youthful hearts throb warm and high. 


And He whose hopes and joys are fled 
Beyond this vale of tears ;— 

Who strays among his kindred dead, 
The wreck of former years; 

Sooth’d by thy soft Seraphic light, 

His spirit wings a transient flight 
To everlasting spheres :— 

And forms, now mouldering at bis feet, 

In beauty cloth’d, his vision greet. 


Pale taper of the glimmering ray, 
Lamp of the magic spell: 

Soon as thou climb’st thy azure way, 
The muses leave their cell; 

And bid the rushing tide of song 

In varying numbers roll along, — 
With wild tumultuous swell:.... 

But hush—their band may now retire— 


For thou hast quenched thy vestal fire! 
D. 





The lasting good a patriot’s cares achieve, 
The sigh which millions o’er his ashes heave, 
The bright example of his generous mind, 
Whose godlike impulse was to serve mankind ; 
In fond bequest for ages shail-remain, 


That marks unmov'd thy path thro’ Heaven. || And mark that Virtue hath not Jived in vain. 
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